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charity to all," harmonize with the steady and constant support which he 
gave to Johnson's violent methods that went even to the extent of chang- 
ing the terms of Lincoln's own proclamation of December 8, 1863. This 
was the famous proclamation issued by Lincoln under the pretense of 
carrying out the section in the Federal Constitution guaranteeing to the 
States a Republican form of government. After a clause disfranchising all 
the leading citizens, this paper promised recognition to the tenth 
part of the people in any of the rebellious States, who would take an oath 
of allegiance, and form a government. Now, however absurd the idea 
that the rule of so small a fraction of the people could constitute a 
"republican" rule, Johnson's deliberate conversion of the oath into a 
practically prohibitive test, with Lincoln's entire submission, made a 
travesty of both Lincoln's proclamation and his own action. 

Dr. Hall's estimate of Johnson as in large degree a demagogue, is 
undoubtedly correct. The honors he won in the heat of the slavery agita- 
tion, as both Governor and Senator of Tennessee, shows that the poor 
man of the South had, after all, as good a chance for promotion as the 
poor man of the North, and that the hatred of Johnson, who was a slave 
holder himself, for the greater slave holders, was due more to personal 
jealousy and political ambition than to any other thing. Nevertheless, 
there were traits in Johnson's character which should rank him high in 
the estimation of every fair-minded and honorable man. One was his 
devotion to his ideals, the other his indomitable courage. No one could 
have excelled him in zeal for the preservation of the Union, while his 
bravery rested on a bed-rock of power. He would have hung any of the 
Confederate leaders taken in actual arms against the government, but, 
when the war was over and time was given to cool, he was incapable of 
the meanness of persecuting like so many others did a defenceless and 
helpless people. His masterful character rendered it impossible for him 
to play the part of the politic and vacillating Lincoln, who submitted to 
his secretaries and generals, and, while juggling with generous phrases in 
his messages and speeches, encouraged directly, or connived at, the most 
drastic measures of his subordinates. Johnson was a man of great ability, 
but better than that he was a man in the open. As President he refused 
to submit to Stanton, and the spectacle which he presented during his 
administration of fearless opposition to the program of the radicals, at the 
risk of an expulsion from his own high office, is one of the most sublime 
and inspiring in American history. 

American Patriots and Statesmen from Washington to Lincoln. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart, LL. D., Professor of the Science of Government, 
Harvard University. The Collier Classics. Copyright by P. F. 
Collier & Son. 

This work, tastefully published in five small volumes, is intended to put 
in easy reach of every reader a selection of American patriotic utterances 
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best exhibiting the spirit of American nationality. Writers of every class 
have been included — statesmen, sages, men of affairs, presidents, judges, 
essayists, travelers, poets and orators. They represent every section. Of 
course, Dr. Hart must have had great difficulty in making a choice, as 
he tells us that he had material enough to fill twenty books instead of five. 
In spite of this, he has done his work well. It is pleasant to note that the 
South has been generously recognized, and of the five volumes, three have 
the portraits of Southern men occupying the frontispiece — Washington, 
Jefferson, and Jackson — while Lincoln "born a Southerner and living a 
Northerner," is honored with the fourth portrait The only portrait of 
a Northern man, born and living such, is Benjamin Franklin, who occupies 
the frontispiece of the first volume. With all its merits, some criticisms 
of this work are allowable perhaps. I do not think that all the articles 
contribute to the exploitation of patriotism, either by way of expostulation 
or exhortation, as Dr. Hart puts it in his prefeace. Certainly no such 
result is had by including such a villification of society in the South as that 
of H. R. Helper. It is rather surprising, too, that Dr. Hart fails to give 
any specimen from the brilliant pen of William Wirt, to say nothing of 
William B. Giles and Henry A. Wise. But then all could not have a place, 
and what is one man's taste is not another's. Dr. Hart tells us that to 
preserve the non-sectional and non-partisan character of the work, it is 
brought to a close with the outbreak of the Civil War. An exception is 
made in the case of Abraham Lincoln, whose Gettysburg speech and other 
writings are included. Though this is a departure from the plan of the 
work, here, too, we need not be too critical, as the writings selected have 
undoubtedly great literary merit. Just one thing, however, about their 
introduction does give rise to some suspicion of the sectionalism which 
Dr. Hart disclaims. In his reference to Lincoln in his preface, he exalts 
Lincoln, "a Southerner born and living a Northerner," as the First 
American. This I do not think will ever be conceded Lincoln, except by 
a very few persons outside of Northern partisans and sectionalists, as 
long as the memory of George Washington exists, who born a Southerner, 
lived, not a Northerner like Lincoln — but an American, the idol of both 
the North and the South. Lincoln, it is true, had a superior knack of 
saying catchy things in his writings, but the real question is how far he 
meant them and how far he applied them in the conduct of the Civil War. 
Some of his abuses of the International Law have remained to this day 
to plague President Wilson in our relations with Germany and England, 
and he hurrahed for Sherman in Georgia and Sheridan in the Valley of 
Virginia with the loudest,* thus instigating by his approval similar 
atrocities in the present great European conflagration. In doing these 
things Lincoln acted doubtless perfectly patriotically, as did Sherman and 



* On December 6, 1864, in response to a serenade at the White House, 
Lincoln proposed "three cheers for Sherman and his army," expressing 
no regret at Sherman's methods. 
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Sheridan, but certainly neither Lincoln, nor Sherman, nor Sheridan is 
entitled to any special recognition for humanity on account of them. 

Dr. Hart is a brilliant writer and prolific author, and to him American 
history is greatly indebted for numerous and important publications. He 
is, undoubtedly, one of the foremost of American scholars. 

Brave Deeds of Confederate Soldiers. By Philip Alexander Bruce, LL. D., 
author of "Robert E. Lee" ; "The Rise of the New South," etc., 
Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & &Company, Publishers. 

Dr. Bruce uses his polished pen to excelled advantage in recounting 
these interesting stories of the great civil war. They could, of course, 
have been greatly multiplied, but the sixteen which he gives us are wonder- 
fully thrilling and typical. While adhering strictly to the facts in each 
case, Dr. Bruce frames them in a setting of words which gives them a 
freshness of action that enlists an absorbing interest. The Union before 
1861 consisted of two really distinct nations, and the war waged by the 
South was one waged to preserve its national existence. There was no 
other meaning to it, and there was no solution to the war except inde- 
pendence or absolute defeat. These young heroes who figure in Dr. 
Bruce's eloquent pages thought of naught but their country, and they were 
inspired by as pure a spirit as ever was cherished by a knight errant or a 
crusader of the olden time. Lincoln never understood the Southern people, 
and in offering to pay them for their slaves, if they would only stop fight- 
ing and come back into the Union, he really grossly insulted them. These 
men were not fighting for the money value of slaves, as Lincoln 
and the North seemed to think, but for a national existence, which they 
deemed menaced in the old Union. Both Seward and Lincoln had declared 
that the old Union contained the elements of an irrepressible conflict, and 
as this was really true, no such Union was natural or desirable. Now, 
by the defeat of the South and its absorption by the North, a greater and 
more powerful nation was made possible, but this does not invalidate the 
ground of its heroic resistance. The absorption of Switzerland by France 
might make a stronger France and a greater Switzerland, but all the 
arguments in the world would never persuade the Swiss that any amount 
of material benefit could compensate them for the sacrifice of their 
national identity. 

Dr. Bruce has written many excellent works, but none attests his 
literary ability more strikingly than the book under notice. 

The Hatniltons of Burnside, North Carolina, and Their Ancestors, and 
Descendants. By Patrick Hamilton Baskerville, A. M. (University 
of Virginia.) Richmond, Va. William Ellis Jones Sons, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 

Not long ago Mr. Baskerville wrote a book of the Baskerville family 
of Virginia and succeeded in tracing them back through many generations 



